BlijM  Om$  Whits,  Authop,  born  in  Keen®.  HOW  Harai  shire,  AttgUSt  2, 
t8r_36,  Daughter  of  The  fteverettd  William  Orne  Vvhite,  and  Margaret  Eliot, 

..  .  .  Educated  In  Xeene  JUbllc  Schools,  and  Miss  Kail  V  Boarding 
^oh'O'Ol*   in  itoxjury,  Massachusetts. 

I  once  heard  a  Chinese  proverb  that  went  something  like  this:  "Be 
careful  what  you  set  your  heart  on,  for  you  may  get  your  wish". 

It  contains  a  profound  truth.  We  often  get  a  cynical  outlook  on 
life,  by  having  a  wish  granted  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  pain  rather 
than  happiness,  but  sometimes  working  hard  for  a  thing  desired  and 
getting  it,  makes  the  great  happiness  of  one's  life*  This  was  how  it 
was  with  my  writing.  I  cannot  recall  the  time  that  I  did  not  amuse 
myself  by  making  up  stories*  Before  I  can  remember  my  mother  taught 
me  to  make  small  things  for  presents*  and  I  would  pull  a  needleful  of 
worsted  through  the  hols  in  the  canvas  and  say,  'See  the  pretty  lady 
in  the  red  dwess * ,  and  ' See  the  pretty  lady  in  the  blue  dwess ' !  My 
mother  got  out  of  patience  at  last  and  said,  'Do  pay  attention  to 
your  work.  When  you  work  I  want  you  to  work,  and  when  you  write  a 
novel  you  can  write  a  novel.1  1  replied,  'W'Jn  I  'ite  !ovel  I  'ite 
•over. 

I  continued  to  have  this  desire,  but  I  was  thirty-three  before  my 
first  novel,  "Mlos  Brooks",  was  published.  Another  novel, "Winterbor©Ugh 
followed,  and  ten  years  later  in  1894,  "When  Molly  Was  Six",  my  first 
Juvenile,  came  out.  I  had  sent  it  doubtfully  to  Houghton  and  fcifflin, 
and  its  immediate  success  was  a  great  surprise.  In  fact  it,  and  "A 
Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago",  the  story  of  my  mother's  ohildhood,  pub- 
lished two  years  later,  had  so  many  more  readers  than  my  novels,  that 
after  several  more  novels  were  published  they  began  to  be  refused, 
and  I  found  to  my  regret  that  hereafter  I  was  to  be  known  as  a  writer 
of  books  for  children.  If  this  was  to  be  the  case  I  decided  tha*  t 
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would  have  older  people  In  the  background,  and  show  how  happy  It  made 
the  children  when  elders  tcok  an  interest  In  their  games  and  plays, 
and  treated  them  as  equals.  This  was  the  case  In  u<y  own  childhood. 
One  of  my  great  pleasures  then  was  the  delightful  evenings  I  could 
lock  forward  to  all  through  the  long  school  hours,  three  in  the  morn- 
ing and  tnree  mere  In  the  afternoon.  My  father  would  read  aloud  to  my 
mother  and  me  for  a  part  of  the  evening,  and  we  vrculd  play  games j 
dominoe,  backgammon,  or  ^ackstraws  when  we  hooked  up  sxall  ladders  or 
a  kettle  of  fish,  and  could  add  them  to  our  score.  Authors  tmJ  another 
game,  and  best  of  all  were  the  writing  games,  and  our  visitors  usual- 
ly took  part.  Some  games  could  be  taken  along  in  our  heads  and  played 
at  a  picnic,  for  we  often  had  a  drive  to  soae  lovely  place.  Eating  a 
meal  out  of  doors  was  a  great  Joy. 

Miss  Luoretia  Hale,  the  author  of  "The  Peterkin  Papers",  wa3  an  in- 
timate friend  of  my  mother ,  and  &ade  us  a  visit  every  June.  She  was  a 
great  addition  to  any  game  we  played,  and  was  especially  gifted  In 
acting  in  charades. 

Many  incidents  in  my  books  for  children  are  taken  directly  from  sy 
own  childhood,  especially  those  in  'An  Only  Child",  and  its  ceaual, 
"A  Borrowed  Sister",  although  the  children  are  not  drawn  from  life. 
AlmoBt  every  cat,  however,  that  arrears  in  any  of  my  books  has  chosen 
my  hilltop  as  a  desirable  dwell ing-jlace. 

My  education,  like  that  of  Sidney  Andrew,  the  author  of  "I,  the  Au- 
tobiography of  a  Cat",  had  been  chiefly  in  Nature's  School,  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  I  went  to  tfe*  intermediate  and  the  grammar  school, 
but,  after  two  years  at  the  High  School  I  had  such  severe  trouble  with 
my  eyee,  that  I  was  taken  out  for  a  year.  My  father  took  ae  on  walks, 
arid  I  sor«'.etiae3  would  drive  with  him  when  he  went  to  see  a  parishioner, 
staying  in  the  carryall.  On  one  occasion  our  horse,  "Billy",  began  to 
try  to  take  the  palings  off  the  fence,  but  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
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Tennyson1 a  "In  Meaoriam" »  to  try  to  stop  hia. 

My  father  read  aloud  to  rae  oy  fcJie  hour  such  books  a3"The  Iliad", 
atftd'ffee  Odyssey", in  an  excellent  translation,  and  Sp«no«rsnP»lri0 
queens" ;  and  for  lighter  r^adlns  the  novels  of  Scott  and  Dickens. 

At  fifteen  I  again  went  to  the  High  BaaOO]  ,  but  a  severe  ktUik  of 
tyyhoid  fever  when  I  waa  sixteen  r>ut  my  30 lug  hack  to  graduate  eut  of 
tHr  question. 

In  the  autumn  ©f  eighteen  hundred  eighty-one  we  moved  to  Brookline 
and  lived  in  the  house  a^ion*?  the  trees  in  which  I  still  live.  The  new 
life  among  so  many  relvtivea  and  friend3,  and  with  the  Symphony  con- 
certs and  the  Theatre,  was  very  delightful,  althou3h  in  the  aprln^ 
and  autumn  I  missed  the  flowers  and  beautiful  scenery  I  had  grown  up 
among;.  As  time  went  on  and  the  novelty  of  tha  new  life  wore  off,  I 
fovjid  I  waa  getting  nowhere  with  my  siting.  I  began  to  be  discouraged 
Perhaps  I  would  never  write  a  bock,  aad  would  have  to  content  myself 
with  ay  present  life.  I  was  worried  about  my  health  and  consulted  ay 
oculist.  £r.  basket  Derby.  He  3aid,  'What  you  need  is  work  that  will 
give  you  something  to  think  about  besides  yourself.  tafce  a  family  to 
visit  in  the  Associated  Charities. 

I  took  nis  advice,  and  it  was  certainly  good  for  me,  in  many  ways, 
but  it  was  occasionally  a  little  hard  on  the  famlHea  I  visited.  T 
finally  learned  that  if  one  wished,  to  help,  one  must  find  what  people 
would  like  to  do,  and  help  them  tc  get  it,  if  it  waa  a  reasonable  wish 
and  not  insist  on  their   doing  what  you  thour&t  was  best. 

I  had  an  amusing  experience  with  my  first  family.  They  lived  In  a 
tenement  In  a  crowded  court  in  Boston,  and  I  waa  sure  the  little  boy a 
in  the  family  would  like  to  coae  out  and  have  a  day  with  ae  in  the 
country,  arid  see  our  lar&e  house  and  dine  with  my  father  and  mother 
and  young  sister. 


I  oiicutsiit  this  would  Improve  their  Banners.  I  found,  however.  It 
was  Uiu  other  way  afttttdU  My  aothur  passed  uno  of  the  "joys  the  jroad 
;;ud  he  *ald»  'I  thank  you.  1  She  said  nothing.  He  looked  at  her  and 
eo»erved,  Mheu  flcua  cne  aays,  *'I  thank  you",  at  our  house,  the  other 
on©  says,    ¥ou  are  w«Xa<m#M  * 9 

hater  wh«*n  I  nad  toe  easier  work  of  collectins  coal-saving  In 
Breeklino*  I  wa.fi  veru  aorry  for  a  woaan  whose  husband  drank.  I  Volt 
too,  no  a  hard  It,  au*t  bo  to  live  In  OB  unheal  toy  apar  toent  on  the 
->r^unu  i'iowi  #here  th<*  tater  oaae  inuo  her  cellar.  I  round  a  little 
work  Tor  fear  at  our  house.  S&i  said  to  ae,  'Miba  White,  how  I  would 
hate  to  liv<*  In  your  house  among  these  trees.  It  aust  do  terribly 

loneaoae. ' 

I  have  oi' ion  boon  asked  to  aention  ay  chief  occupation  and 
Dies'.  Zt  is  an  unusual  fact  that  in  theao  later  years  ay  occupations 
arc  alaoat  what  they  nrt  when  I  was  a  child.  My  chief  delimits  are 
still  cooing  ay  friend»#  and  writing  stories.  The  work  I  still  like  is 
•bat  1  alnded  least  whan  I  was  so von  years  old. 

in  one  of  ay  aother's  diarys  1  found  this  record.  "My  little  daugh- 
ter has  knit  ae  a  Christaas  present  Of  an  ear-cap.  Ann  helped  her  some" 
I  still  knit,  but  now  sweaters  for  children,  and  it  is  Anna,  whO*help 
44©  some"  • 

I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  traveling,  and  went  alar  cad  twice,  and  I 
have  a^de  visits  in  aany  parts  of  the  United  States,  going  once  as 
far  as  Galveston,  Texas.  I  si  Hi  enjoy  traveling*  but  now  it  is  by 
aeans  cf  the  radio.  Music  Wka  another  thing  I  cared  for,  and  I  got 
that,  too,  over  the  radio. 

There  is  another  way  in  wiiloh  life  ia  like  what  it  was  whan  I  was  a 
saall  £irl,  and  that  is  the  soabre  background  of  war.  I  war.  not  quite 
five  when  the  Civil  War  started.  I  reaoaber  cliabinc  into  ay  aether's 
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lap  and  asking  what       was  all  about.  'Why  are  people  killing  each 
other?'  I  said.  I  atill  ask  that  question.  I  have  heard  Benjamin 
Franklin  quoted  as  saying,  "There  never  was  a  {$ood  war  or  a  bad  yieaoe  " 
If  he  were  living  now,  I  think  he  would  say,  "Th^re  nevei'  was  a  good 
war,  but  thers  has  often  been  a  bad  peace,  and  this  has  fcrou*£it  about 
aneth?r  war" . 

A  lasting  peace  can  never  become  a  reality,  unless  the  world  learns 
tha*  the  spiritual  values  are  sore  important  than  the  temporal  ones. 
Men  can  make  weapons  to  destroy  all  the  beautiful  monuments  that  men 
have  made  through  the  centuries,  but  they  cannot  deutroy  the  stars 
that  shine  by  night  and  the  sun  that  gives  us  li^ht  by  dayj  or  the 
sea  and  the  mountains.  Trees  can  be  uprooted  and  much  of  the  beauty 
of  cultivated  landscapes  made  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  flowers  come  up 
where  there  was  once  devastation,  and  nature  does  what  she  can  to  re- 
pair the  destruction  made  by  man. 

Before  inland  entered  this  last  war,  I  heard  Deems  Taylor  say  over 
the  radio,  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  that  he  had  been  ask- 
ed what  Beethovdn  would  have  done  if  wars  had  been  raging  in  his  day. 
He  replied  by  giving  a  list  of  all  the  wars  that  had  been  going  on 
while  Beethoven  was  writing  his  symphonies.  He  said,  perhaps  some  one 
now,  may  be  writing  immortal  music  that  will  live  on  after  the  wars 
of  thifl  present  time  have  ceased  to  be. 
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